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Heinrich Lammasch. Seine Aufzeichnungen, sein Wirken und seine Politik. 
Edited by Marga Lammasch and Hans Sperl. With contributions by 
Hermann Bahr, author, Salzburg; Prof. Friedrich Foerster, Berne; Prof. 
George D. Herron, United States; Marga Lammasch, of the League of 
Nations Bureau, Geneva; Prof. Otfried Nippold, President of the Supreme 
Court of Sarrelouis; Prof. Josef Redlich, former minister of finance, 
Vienna; Prof. Theodor Rittler, Innsbruck; Jonkheer A. F. de Savornin- 
Lohman, former minister of the interior, The Hague; President Franz 
Schumacher, Innsbruck; and Prof. Hans Sperl, Vienna; with a portrait 
of Heinrich Lammasch. Vienna and Leipzig: Franz Deuticke. 1922. 
pp. iv, 228. 

When Heinrich Lammasch died on January 7, 1920, his native Austria 
and the world in general lost one of the ablest scholars in the field of inter- 
national law, one of the firmest believers in the judicial settlement of inter- 
national disputes and a judge experienced in dealing most impartially with 
great and important differences between the nations. 

The memorial volume on Lammasch which has now appeared is an in- 
teresting and valuable collection of appreciative and reminiscent articles by 
friends of the deceased scholar, dealing with various aspects of his great life 
work, and of posthumous papers prepared for publication by Lammasch 
just before his death. 

A short foreword by Prof. Sperl of Vienna is followed by a sketch on 
Heinrich Lammasch as a man, written by his daughter Marga. It depicts 
him as the reserved, retiring scholar that he was, unusually amiable, mild- 
mannered and unassuming, although an ardent champion of his beliefs, 
whose critical, sceptical mind was only mellowed by the years. Her close 
association with and great attachment to the man enable the writer to give 
us a most intimate picture of her distinguished father's character. This 
picture is well supplemented by what Hermann Bahr, the Austrian dramatist, 
says about Lammasch as a lover of real peace, in contradistinction to the 
faint-hearted pacifist. 

These articles are followed by five papers mostly of a general nature from 
the pen of Lammasch himself. The first one deals with the writer's life 
during the period from 1899 to 1905 and covers the first Hague Conference 
of 1899, Lammasch's call to the Austrian House of Lords, and the Venezuela 
and Mascat arbitrations, in which he played a prominent part. The paper 
contains very valuable personal reminiscences and incisive character sketches 
of the leading men of the first Conference. Of the members of the American 
delegation to this Conference, the writer admires especially Mr. Holls. A 
second paper on the second Hague Conference of 1907 supplements the 
author's article on the same subject in Niemeyer's Zeitschrift fur interna- 
tionales Recht, .vol. 26, p. 153 ff. and gives an illuminating insight into the 
Austrian preparations for the Conference and the inside history of the part 
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played by the Austrian delegation during the Conference. Lammasch is 
frank in his exposition. He does not hesitate to speak of the friction caused 
in his own delegation by his opposition to the German-Austrian attitude, in 
particular the spirit of animosity harbored by Count Merey against the 
United States. He mentions also the unfortunate impression created by the 
Conference in neglecting to appoint an American as president of one of the 
commissions and he gives a critical estimate of the personnel of the various 
delegations. On the whole, he speaks disparagingly of the American 
delegation, chiding Mr. Choate for his ignorance of French and Mr. Porter 
because of his alleged incompetency for carrying out his mission in the 
Conference. But he praises Mr. Hill for his hospitality and says of the 
technical delegate Dr. Scott: "In many respects, just as in 1899, the soul of 
the American delegation was that member who had no vote and was not a 
plenipotentiary, namely Professor James Brown Scott, as in 1899 Mr. Holls; 
he was just as agile and quicksilverish as the delegation's head, Choate, was 
cumbersome. Toward the outside, surely, he was the most prominent 
member." 

Another article by Lammasch dealing with the arbitral awards of The 
Hague gives the historian considerable data, mostly of a personal nature, 
on the Venezuela, Mascat and Orinoco cases, adding to the material which 
is already available on the subject. A paper on Archduke Franz Ferdinand 
discloses the personal relations of Lammasch to the assassinated heir ap- 
parent to the throne of the Monarchy, and a final article describes the in- 
teresting but fruitless efforts of Lammasch to secure peace through President 
Wilson in the late winter of 1917-18 by means of conversations with the 
American publicist George D. Herron, living in self -exile in Geneva. This 
incident is also treated by Herron himself in an English article. 

The five essays of Lammasch are followed by additional papers of friends. 
Jonkheer A. F. de Savornin-Lohman writes in terms of the highest praise on 
Lammasch as president of the courts of arbitration in the Mascat and North 
Atlantic Fisheries cases. Prof. Rittler of Innsbruck deals with Lammasch 
as a teacher of criminal law, his chosen field, in which he excelled particularly. 
Otfried Nippold has contributed a lengthy appreciative article on Lammasch 
as a scholar in international law and an advocate of genuine peace. The 
last and most tragic part of Lammasch's life, his short incumbency as prime 
minister of Austria in the critical autumn days of 1918, which presents the 
pathetic spectacle of Lammasch being entrusted with the destiny of his 
country after it had gone to ruin precisely because the theories which he had 
advocated all his life had been ignored, and his short-lived participation in 
the negotiations at St. Germain as a member of the Austrian peace delegation, 
is depicted by Prof. Redlich and Franz Schumacher, respectively. 

A paper by Prof. Sperl on Lammasch in academic life, reminiscences by 
Prof. Foerster and a short note by Marga Lammasch on her father's last 
days conclude the volume. 
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There is a useful bibliography of Prof. Lammasch's complete works, books 
as well as articles, covering eight pages. The volume, attractively gotten up 
and containing a good portrait of Lammasch, is worthy of the memory of 
the most distinguished Austrian jurist of the present age. 

Edwin H. Zeydel. 

An Introduction to the Study of International Organization. By Pitman 
B. Potter, Ph.D. New York: The Century Company. 1922. p. 647. 
$4.00. 

This contribution to the literature on international law of Professor Potter 
is most valuable and interesting. There is no subject that has a greater 
importance in contemporary international relations than the question of 
international organization. In starting his analysis, the author gives a 
short but concise review of historical events and of the gradual development 
of the modern state-system (Part I) and diplomacy (Part II). The student 
of international relations can get in these chapters a fair idea of the evolution 
of diplomatic intercourse, of its organization and practice and a well-thought 
out criticism of the modern system. In Part III and IV the author describes 
the contemporary treaty system and international arbitration. A slight 
criticism might be made, however, about Chapter XIII. Good offices and 
mediation are not very clearly defined, nor distinguished from one another, 
and thus will be apt to confound any student who is not sufficiently well- 
equipped in international law. The history of the Hague system and the 
following Part V (on international administration) are, on the contrary, 
lucid and very satisfactory, giving a vivid picture of the whole matter. 

In Part V Professor Potter endeavors to sketch the history of interna- 
tional conferences, including in his narrative the most recent events con- 
cerning the Versailles Treaty and winding it up with a chapter on the prob- 
lem of peace and its relation to international organization (XXII). These 
three chapters and the following Part VII (on international federation) are 
probably the most valuable part of the book. There is much new material 
in them and many of the questions are discussed in such details as never 
before. The author does not omit to mention the juristic theories concern- 
ing the idea of a possible international federation. Two suggestions, how- 
ever, occur to the reviewer in this respect: First, that the author did not pay 
sufficient attention to the recent developments in the British Empire; the 
history of the Imperial Conferences of Great Britain gives invaluable mate- 
rial for the study of any possible federations, national or international. And 
secondly, that he somewhat underrates the former influence of the very 
pernicious formula of "Rebus sic stantibus," which was continually under- 
mining the agreements of the nineteenth century. 

The concluding two chapters (XXVIII and XXIX) are devoted to the 
League of Nations and the organization of 1921. Perhaps on account of 



